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ATTRACTIVE RELIGION. 


This is the special charge of Christ’s fol- | 
lowers, to move among their fellow-men, and 
by the sweet attraction of godliness, “ win” 
them to forsake the shamelessness and vile- 
= of sin, and come to that pure and blessed 
ife. 

“All things that are lovely,” we, as the 
disciples of Jesus, must put on, if we would 
effect such a result. 


& Religions, literary and Miscellaneous Journal. 
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dark shadows from the countenance. It should 
smooth the frown from the brow. It should 
arch pleasantly the bow of the lips. It should 
look with gentleness out of the eyes. It 
should wear often a hearty and cheerful smile. 
It should mantle the whole face with a soft 
and warm-tinted light, so that every man 
who looks upon these harmonizing features 
should be made to ask, What sweet secret 
lurks below? 

It ought to mellow and soften the tones. 
They have no right to be gruff and imperious. 
They must not be self-asserting and domineer- 
ing. The way in which some Christians speak 


1| with downright cadences, imperative, peremp- 
9 | tory, dictatorial, as though there was a strenu- 
|ous hardship of self-will in them, over-riding 
other men’s views, feelings and wishes, repels 
‘men from them, and makes some gentle 


spoken worldling far more lovely by contrast. 
This is not wise nor right. It is very unfor- 


| tunate and very wrong. 


Our religion ought to pervade our man- 


‘ners. It is the highest law of pure and true 


courtesy. It cannot be indifferent to any 
man’s feelings, nor blind to his discomforts. 
It must think of his accommodation before 
our own. It must insist upon his taking pre- 
cedence, “in honor preferring” him to our- 
selves. It must give him the inside of the 
walk, the head of the pew, half of the seat in 
the car, his right to his own judgment, respect 
for his opinions, room for his peculiarities and 
idiosyncrasies. When Christianity in any 


Is it enough with any of of its confessors forgets to be polite, lays 


| 
| 





us that our religion is firm, that it braves 
danger, that it blanches not before opposition, 
that it speaks sharp words to every tempter, 
saying, “ Get thee behind me, Satan?” Is it 
not only true and constant, but is it, in us, 
lovely, too? Is it sour, is it austere, is it grim 
and frowning? It has no business to be; it 
has no right to be. It will enkindle desire in 
no human bosom, except the desire to defer as 
long as possible any fellowship with it. 
Christianity, to be winning, should show in 
us a pleasant face, it should chase away all 


aside the apostolic injunction, “ Be cour- 
‘teous,” indulges in little petty self-prefer- 
| ments and self-securities, which worldly good- 
| breeding abjures, it does not win men; it only 
|invites them to dislike and despise it; it de- 
| nies its own nature; for if it be anything, it 
‘is love in the heart and Jove in the life. 

| Tne Christian should be the kindest of men; 
so ready to serve another, so willing to wait 
‘himself, so open-handed, eccepting disturb- 
;ance of his plans and convenience so gra- 
ciously, so cheerful and ready in the small 
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offices of ministering to his neighbor’s com-|hood. We live in relations, and life widened 
fort, that it should be a perpetual marvel to|for her through many and beautiful rela- 
the lookers-on how he can carry about with | tions. 
him this unfailing spirit of practical and| The family removed to Woodburne in 
hearty beneficence. | 1822, and remained there until her death, 
Do you say, Of course a Christian will be | This was the home of which she became the 
and do all this, if he be truly what we call|centre. It became for those who knew it— 
him? Ah, it would seem sometimes as though |and how many of you there were—another 
a man had acquired something of the sub-|name for kindly hospitality. The pictures 
stance of this transformed character, when he|on the walls were mostly those of the calm 
is thoughtless about its expression. Some | and benignant faces of members of the Soci- 
minds confuse themselves in regard to char-| ety of Friends, or those connected with large 
acter and manners, by separating and dis-| works of philanthropy and Christian charity, 
criminating where there is no room for such| There was the quaint old library, largely 
discrimination. The expressions of character | consisting of the works of the early Quakers, 
are part of it, no mean part of it, the whole| with their broad doctrines of freedom and of 
practical part of it. rights; where David Wilmot came when a 
Genuine Christianity ought to shine forth | lad, and where he learned more of those 
in all these forms of sweetness, gentleness, | principles of justice and of freedom, which he 
consideration, sympathy, and kindness, if it | was to impress so deeply upon this whole sec- 
would charm men to its beauty and loveliness, ‘tion of Pennsylvania, than he could have 
and detach them from the odious reign of sel-| learned from all the schools. 
fishness by winning them to itself—Christian| I cannot omit here to offer some expression 
Standard and Home Journal. of tribute to the Society, which in no slight 
pies |degree must always be connected with the 


ABSTRACT OF A DISCOURSE DELIVERED 
AT MONTROSE, PENNA. 


BY E. MULFORD, LL.D. 


Sarah Miller Walker was burn in Chester 
Co., Pennsylvania. She was descended from 
a colonial family, and connected with fami- 
lies to which belong names of distinction in 
the early history of the Commonwealth. She 
was by her birthright, to use their phrase, a 


|history of this section—the early Quakers. 
| Their work belongs to the past. Tney were 
‘not of your communion nor of mine, but it is 
‘no slight place that they have held, nor 
| work that they have done in the kingdom of 
‘the Redeemer. There may have been large 
'deficiencies in their thought, but of whom 
‘shall not this be said? But their doctrine of 
‘the immediate relation of the spirit of man to 
‘the Spirit of God, of the light which shines 
‘in the soul of man, which lightens every man 





member of the Society of Friends, and lived | that cometh into the world; their doctrine of 
and died in that communion. But in the/ freedom and of rights—these are imperish- 
realization in her own life of a spirit of peaceable. The Church from which the doctrine 
and love, she was by a higher right—a right | of the Divine Word—once real and living— 
which comes in no line of physical descent, a| had passed away in an external formalism 
member of the communion to which she was and a narrow dogmatism, must learn it again 
called. So deeply, indeed, was she pene-|from them. Though they themselves pass 
trated by that spirit, that that communion away, these principles which they so strongly 
seemed to have found in her its very type. | maintained shall not pass away. They are 
She lost her mother while she was yet a/ truths 
child, and that nearest and most sacred rela- | 
tion for a young girl was denied to her. ; 
She came, with the removal of the family,, I have said that in her character their 
to Susquehanna County in 1820. Her life| principles seemed to have found their very 
then, through more than half a century, was|type. Still it had other and larger qualities. 
spent here. It is a term of years which| All character in the development of the indi- 
covers almost the whole period of the early | vidual life is slowly and variously built. 
settlement of the country. There was no| The first quality that I notice in her char- 
ground in her early life or education ‘for any | acter was her efficiency—her Christian activ- 
special adaptation to it, but she grew up with |ity. It is the power of doing things. Most 
a strong attachment for it; and in her spirit} men and women know what is well to be 
and sympathy was identified with it. She| done, or what ought to.be done, but they are 
still retained her connection with the Arch | detained by delay, or by the cares of the 
St. Meeting of Friends, and, as their custom | world, or wait fur the action of another. The 
is, was a regular attendant at Yearly Meet-| last word for all of us is, “If ye know these 
ing. She also maintained intimate relations| things, happy are ye if ye do them.” Her 
with the home and friends of her early child-| life was one of efficiency. She accomplished 


“that wake, 
To perish never.” 
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much. There were social attractions and | more directly to the upbuilding of a Christian 
temptations to ease, and inclinations to rest, | community? ' 
but how often and resolutely must they have| There was another quality I would connect 
been set aside. | with this, and that was her courtesy. It was 
Her work was the work of charity; the| not simply conventional, but grew out of her 
ways she came to know best were those which | faith in the divine worth and relations of hu- 
lead where some service was to be done, or|manity. This unconsciously had its expres- 
the paths familiar to her were to the homes|sion in that blended dignity and deference 
of the destitute, and the hospitals of the sick. | which fulfils the law of all true courtesy, “ Be 
In her life there was faith and hope and char-| a person, and respect others as persons.’ This 
ity, but the greatest of these was charity. | courtesy shone out in her large hospitality. 
The quality closely allied with this was| There was no high intellectual attainment 
her humanity. Through large sympathy she | t0 oa eer -_ aa good deeds, 
entered ‘into the common life of men. She|#2d no unusual gifts. Even her tastes in 
was ready to share the sorrows and joys of | literature were simple, and she was attracted 
those whom - knew: in the apostolic words, | oe by a works, and by the lit- 
“to weep with those that weep,” and, what | @rature of charity, = 
often is far more difficult, “to rejoice with | All these high qualities that we have traced 
those that do rejoice.” The same sympathy | were imbued and penetrated with a spirit of 
went out for all sorts and conditions of men, | Christian love. This spirit of Christian love 
the rich and the poor, the learned and the| Was the ground of her faithfulness. There 
unlearned. This spirit was apparent not| the lamp of sacrifice was lighted. Life was 
simply in her large service in the Sanitary a with calm = a ee 
Commission, but it led her to consider the e same example and the same evidence 
poor, - bn the sick, to seek out the condi- va — the closing events of the life 
tion of those in prison, to care for those for | Of Shs good lady. 
whom the world aed ‘nel, | From the first there was a conflict with a 
There was also apparent in her character a| — ” ae a — = ; a 
true humility. There was thus, and it seems | “°° * = X oo ge tie ”* 
to me one of the most significant of her qual-|C@™°, “HOW. So quick W ee 
proach of pain or any sign of suffering in 
others, she was indifferent to it in herself. 
As she approached that supreme hour, her 





ties, and rare in this world, an appreciation 
of lowly services. She would render her trib- | 


ute to any effort, however slight. We all 


recognize readily enough what is eminent | 


and imposing. But the Divine law is, “He 


that hath done it unto the least of these hath | 


done it unto Me.” 


faith grew clearer and stronger. One whose 
words are worth much writes: “The few 
‘blemishes I found in her life seemed to me, 
toward its close, to have disappeared, and her 


Th : : | Christianity to have acquired something of 
_ There was also connected with thi: human-) that sterner element in which it was lacking ; 
ity a Christian catholicity. How little trace! and I doubt not that last terrible trial did its 
_ was there of sectarianism in her character! | mission, and that the faith and submission of 
et under-estimate the place and worth | years so received its reward, in perfect purifi- 
of the Church as a positive institution, | cation, and the clear vision of God to which 
but it is here of but very imperfect develop-| that is essential.” 


ment, and in the strife and pretension of Tn the expression of her faith she said to 
sects is torn and divided, as was the seamless |g friend, “There is no cloud on the face of 
garment of the Master. But in her charac-| my Saviour.” Clouds there were, gathering 
ter there seemed indeed a prefiguration of the thick and fast for her; clouds heavy with the 
truly Catholic Church. As the church is’ burden of human pain ; clouds deepening inte 
founded not upon any opinion or any form, the gloom -in which, through days, the faces 
but upon the divine Person who revealed to |of kindred and of the nearest earthly friends 


the world the divine charity, her life indeed | should be unrecognized, and their voices un- 
bore evidence of its communion: it was | heard; clouds closing at last into the dark- 
consecrated life, a confession of that spirit | ness of the shadow of death. But there was 
“That does prefer, /no cloud on that face, which, when all faces 
Before all temples, the upright heart and pure.” and forms of this earth vanish, alone we shall 
Her influence was given to the upbuilding | desire to see, that face which bears upon itself 
of a society whose foundations were laid in| the witness for humanity of the conquest of 
Christian principles. It has been said of those | death. 
holy women, St. Bridget of Ireland, and St.| On the morning of a Sabbath she entered 
Teresa of Spain, that they exercised a more| her rest. 
than episcopal sway; and what minister; Among the last words she said—and [ 
among you has had an influence working| know none more impressive in their beauty 
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and pathos, and we too may bear their lerson 
with us at the close of this service—in ber 
last extreme sickness, turning to a friend she 
said: “This is the evening sacrifice.” It is 
the language in which the ancient Church de- 
scribes its evening service. It was for her the 
last service for whom life had become wor- 
ship and the universe a temple. It was for 
her the evening sacrifice, the last sacrifice, in 
which suffering, through love, was transfig- 
ured ; the sacrifice in which there was a mys- 
tic communion with the eternal sacrifice of 
the divine Master; and through those gates 
of death where He had passed she entered 
into the joy of her Lord. 





—-@e— 





For Friends’ Review. 


BE GENUINE. 


* By faith Abel offered unto God a more 
excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which he ob- 
tained witness that he was righteous, God 
testifying of his gifts.” Heb. xi. 4. Ad- 
mitting “ that there is no new thing under the 
sun,” it is not to be expected that in the rev- 
elations of the Almighty some new truth is to 
be discovered that will reveal a different or a 
better faith than the one which is and has 
been the substance of things hoped for, 
“the evidence of things not seen,” and by 
which the just of all generations walked. By 
it they obtained a good report and by it were 
enabled. to testify ef the heavenly witness 
that owned them and accepted their works. 
It was Abel’s faith that gave credit to him 
and his offering, and rendered it more accept- 
able unto the Lord than that of Cain, for 
whom the Lord had not respect, neither to his 
offering. A spurious faith is often betrayed 
in the redundancy of effort it produces. Un- 
like that which embraces realities beyond 
what is seen, it is demonstrative even to excess, 
as though nought existed but that which is seen, 
and basing evidence upon this rather than 
upon the unseen, its votaries are found in- 
volved in mistaken conclusions, calling good 
evil and evil good. Thus the wise order of 
things becomes changed, and a tree is judged 
to be good by the abundance of its fruit rather 
than by the quality of the fruit produced. 
Genuine faith is productive of genuineness in 
all its varying operations. It is received on 
the part of the believer not as a matter of in- 
heritance coeval with human existence but as 
“the gift of God.” The ground of the heart 
being prepared by the power of grace Divine 
to receive heavenly seed, it is proved that he 
that heareth the word and understandeth it, 
he it is that can testify with the Apostle that 
“faith cometh by hearing and hearing by the 
word of God.” In the use of means ordained 
of God for the salvation of the soul it is in- 
structive to note that through faith saving 
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grace operates—one gift being essential to 
another in order to a perfect whole—the 
obedience of faith* being the ground of ac. 
ceptance with God. How blind the zeal, how 
rasb the hand that would separate between 
that which God hath joined together. Hast 
thou the faith of Jesus? If thou hast, then 
be encouraged to cast thy burden on the Lord 
in full faith and with holy confidence that in 
His own blessed time he will remove from 
thee every burden, every sorrow that he 
sees is not good for thee to carry. Ponder 
well the dangers of a false rest and what must 
be the issues of a vain trust. Beware of being 
lulled asleep in the cradle of carnal security, 
“Guard well thy thoughts!” Remember 
that obedience to the manifestations of Divine 
grace inwardly revealed will secure for thee 
“the soul’s calm sunshine and the heart-felt 
joy,” which, through mercy, is the portion of 
the true believer. P. R. G. 


— 


Aw Osstruction.—A speaker at a late 
convention in Liverpool said: I knew a 
young man who was a great smoker. He 
was brought to Christ a short time ago, and 
on returning home at night from the young 
men’s meeting, he used invariably to smoke a 
cigar. One night, after a very spiritual meet- 
ing, on the way home he overtook a young 
man, and felt a burning desire to speak to 
him about his soul. But then he had a cigar 
in his mouth. Somehow or other it seemed to 
stand in the way. He could not well define 
it. “Speaking to a man about his soul with 
a cigar in his mouth!” he repeated to himself. 
There was an anomaly somewhere. Reason 
it out he could not; but somehow, it did not 
seem consistent. He must either lose his ci- 
gar, or his opportunity. He chose the former. 


THE LAND OF THE PYGMIES. 


Among the old classical legends, one of the 
most prominent, both in poetry and prose, was 
that of the Pygmies, a nation of “small fulks,” 
reputed to dwell in the interior of Africa. 
Mention is made of them in the earliest Greek 
literature that has come down to us, and 
Homer refers to them as a race that had long 
been known. The old historians and geogra- 
phers speak of their existence as a well-estab- 
lished tact. Herodotus, after describing the 
passage of the Nasamonians across the Libyan 
deseris, adds: “They at length saw some 
trees growing on a plain, and, having ap- 
proached, they began to gather the fruit that 
grew on the trees; and when they were gather- 
ing it some diminutive men, less than men of 
middle stature, came up and seized them and 
carried them away.” Aristotle also bears 
testimony on the subject in these explicit 











* Romans i. 5. 
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terms: “The cranes fly to the lakes above 
Egypt, from which flows the Nile; there 
dwell the Pygmies, and this is no fable, but 
the pure truth.” But modern critics have 
assumed that either these old accounts were 
pure fable, or that their authors had mistaken 
the cynocephalous apes for a diminutive race 
of men. It was not until the recent explora- 
tions of Schweinfurth (whose “Heart of 
Africa,” just reprinted in this country by the 
Harpers, is the most notable book of travel 
that has appeared for many a day) that the 
credit of Herodotus was vindicated, and the 
existence of the Pygmies established beyond 
adoubt. All the way on his journey soutb- 
ward from the western water-shed of the Nile, 
Schweinfurth heard wonderful stories of a 
race of little people dwelling far south of the 
territory of the Niam-niams. It was told of 
them that armed with strong lances they 
would creep underneath the belly of an ele. 
phant, aud dexterously kill the beast, man- 
aging their own movements so adroitly that 
they could not be reached by the creature’s 
trunk. In this way they were said to contri- 
bute very largely to the resources of the ivory 
traders. At length the traveller met with a 
colony of these little men, near the royal resi- 
dence of Munza, king of the Monbuttoos, and 
was presented with a young specimen, whom 
he kept as a companion for more than a year. 
The doctor describes him as a repulsive-look- 
ing creature; and although he came in time 
to manifest some affection towards his protec- 
tor, he was the most malicious and mischiev- 
ous of all monkeys. In acuteness, dexterity, 
and cunn'ng he was unequalled. He was 
always fond of torturing animals, and took a 
special pleasure in throwing arrows at the 
dogs by night. During the period in which 


’ the caravan was involved in war with hostile 


tribes, and while the servants were almost 
beside themselves with anxiety, nothing af- 
forded him greater amusement than to play 
with the heads that had been severed from the 
slain. Schweinfurth was anxious to carry 
the boy home to Europe; but he sickened 
and died on the way. 

These Pygmies are doubtless the most inter- 
esting of Schweinfurth’s ethnological discov- 
eries, but he has made us acquainted with the 
habits and characteristics of various other 
tribes before unknown. Some of these people 
are quite advanced in the elements of civiliza- 
tion and the mechanical arts, while others are 
nearly on a level with the brute creation. 
The Monbuttoos and the Niam-niams practice 
cannibalism ; and this custom appears to be 
not incompatible with many good qualities. 
The Niam-niams, for example, are naturally 
affectionate and kind-hearted. The men treat 
their wives and children kindly, and will part 
with their most cherished possessions to ransom 
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a friend from bondage if captured by slave- 
hunters or a hostile tribe; yet they will slay 
and eat a captive with the greatest zest. 
Their name signifies “great eaters.” The 
spend their time in war, hunting, and the cul- 
tivation of the soil, and, for savages, they are 
very good farmers. Sweet potatoes, yams, 
and tobacco are their principal crops. Of 
tobacco they raise large quantities, and of ex- 
cellent quality. They are inordinate smokers 
of the weed, using neat little clay pipes of 
their own manufacture. Schweinfurth re- 
marks it as a curious circumstance that all 
the tribes of Central Africa cultivate the to- 
bacco plant, and that its foreign origin is in- 
dicated by the fact that but one tribe, from 
the Niger to the Nile, has a native word of its 
own to denote it.—Journal of Chemistry. 
For Friends’ Review. 
EJACULATORY PRAYER 

This is unceasing prayer. It is the cry, and 
the clinging of the needy to the proffered 
hand ot our blessed Lord; the breathing of 
our inmost thoughts into His ear. It may 
be wordless, and voiceless, without form. It 
is found in the uplifted eye, the heaving 
breast, the unuttered desire. It is the truest 
kind of prayer. It is telegrammatic in its 
very nature. It surpasses the best instruments 
ever made; the message and the answer pacs 
each other, O, how often. The example of 
Daniel fully proves that,—the angel Gabriel 
told him, when he began to pray, he was com- 
missioned to fly swiftly. ho ever heard of 
an instrument that anticipated a message? 
And yet, here is one, between the ear of our 
Father in heaven, and the heart of His poor 
dependent child on the earth. 

O! how these heart telegrams strengthen 
our arm to turn the shield of faith to the face 
of our every enemy. How they bring the 
Creator, as an ever present helper, to the side 
of the creature. How they link the finite to 
the infinite. How often do these soul-ejacu- 
lations become the forerunners of our deliver- 
ance. It is no longer necessary to go to 
Jerusalem or Samaria to worship, but just as 
you are, and where you are, look up and pray. 
It is the greatest boon our Father in heaven 
ever conferred on His children. The wisest 
and best of all the ages have used this kind 
of prayer. The agonizing prayer in Gethse- 
mane was an ejaculation. Every heart-beat 
and every step of Abraham up the mount of 
offering was sucha prayer. So was the glancé 
and words of the dying thief; the petition of 
the blind beggar on the Jericho highway; of 
Moses in his extremity on the shore of the 
Red Sea; of David in his hour of peril ascend 
ing Olivet, when that simple ejaculation 
turned to foolishness the counsel of Ahithopel ; 
of Nehemiah at the court of Artaxerxes; of 
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the woman pressing through the crowd to 
touch the seamless robe; of Stephen when he 
bowed his head in death; of Peter sinking in 
the boisterous wave of the Galilee; of Martha 
and Mary when they met the Saviour after 
the death of their brother. All these, and 
many more, are the encouraging examples 
left on record of the availing power of ejacu- 
latory prayer,—leading us who live in these 
last days, to lift up our eyes in our every ex- 
tremity to the Lord of the Universe. C. 


NEW PLANETS. 
It may be said that of the 142 planets 


known up to February, 1875, at least 92 have | 
their orbits fully determined, while only fowr | 


are for the present lost. This is a most admi- 
rable showing both for the intrepidity of the 
computers and the assiduity of the observers. 


Since February three new planets have been | 


found, two by Dr. Peters, of Clinton, New 
York, apparently in honor of his safe return 
from a most successful expedition to observe 
the transit of Venus, and one by Borelly, of 
Marseilles. As a tour de force in finding as- 


tero'ds may be mentioned Watson’s discovery | hospitals offer the proper accommodations, 


of No. 139 in Peking, China, during the resi- | 


dence of the American Transit-of-Venus Ex- 
pedition in that place. It may add to one’s 
conception of the assiduity of astronomers if 
we remember that in 1800 not a single one of 


these asteroids was known.—Popular Science 
Monthly. 


CARE OF THE INSANE. 
As a part of the history of the provision 


for the insane in Pennsylvania, and as show- | ayail 


ing the views of experts on the different sub- 
jects referred to, the following memorial to 
the last Legislature is deemed worthy of pre- 
servation, viz. : 
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and inhumanly treated at their own homes, 
or in detached buildings near them. For 
all these, we ask of the public authorities, 
prompt and enlightened relief, which we be- 
lieve can be given only by the provision of 
just as many properly organized hospitals, 
and located in different parts of the State, as 
may be necessary to accomplish the object. 
“Among the insane now demanding the 
earnest attention of the Legislature, are 
those who have become so after the commis- 


| sion of crime, or who, for any extraordinary 
|cause, shall have been deemed by the courts 


unfit for admission to an ordinary hospital 
for the insane, and are now confined in the 
penitentiaries and jails of the commonwealth, 
For all these we deem it the duty of the 
State to make provision by the erection of a 


|hospital for their especial care and _ treat- 





ment, either with a distinct organization, 
and in « different locality, or in connection 
with the grounds of one or more of the State 
penitentiaries, and under the same govern- 
ment as those institutions. 

‘Except for those last named, the State 


but with all of these institutions crowded 
with patients, no more can with propriety be 
received ; and the transfer of patients from 
the hospitals to the almshouses to make room 
for those now in the latter, offers no remedy 
for existing difficulties. Besides, in every 
section of the State there are large numbers 


of excellent citizens, but with very moderate 
/means, whose only hope of receiving treat- 


“The undersigned, citizens of Pennsylva- | 


nia, who are, or have been, actively en- 
gaged in the care of the insane, respectfully 
represent— 

“That there now exists a most lamentable 


tunate class, in nearly every section of the 


tended good than this. 


ment at all, and not becoming paupers, is to 
themselves of the wise and humane 
provision made by the State, enabling them 
to secure admission to its hospitals at the 


ivery low rate charged in them for the care 
of this class. 


No action of the Legislature 
is productive of greater or more widely ex- 
It enables the peo- 
ple to maintain an honorable independence, 


‘keeps them from becoming paupers, and 


commonwealth, and they ask of your honor- | 


able bodies, that hospitals enough for the 
care and treatment of all the insane in Penn- 
sylvania be prepared at the earliest possible 
time. 

“Of the wisdom, humanity and real econ- 
omy of such provision there can hardly be a 
question. 
tion have often been detailed, and are readily 
accessible to your honorable bodies. 

“The course proposed will relieve the 
commonwealth of the reproach of having in- 
sane men and women confined in almshouses, 
jails, penitentiaries, or what is worse often 
than either, put out of observation, neglected 





The facts proving this proposi- | 


I gives them the best chance for restoration 
deficiency of accommodations for this unfor- | 


when laboring under this grievous affliction. 

“In conclusion, your petitioners, as the 
result of an extended and varied experience 
among all classes of the insane, and sup- 


‘ported as they are by nearly every one who 





is regarded as high authority on the subject, 
or has had similar opportunities for observa- 
tion, do most earnestly protest against the 
inauguration of any system looking to a pro- 
vision for insane criminals in any one of the 
existing State hospitals, or upon any part of 
the grounds of these institutions, as impol- 


|itic, unnecessary, and detrimental to the 


best interests of the insane.”’* 





*Signed by Thomas §S. Kirkbride, M. D., J. H. Worthing- 
ton, M.D., Isaac Ray, M. D., John Curwen, M. D., Joseph A. 
Reed, M. D., and 8.8. Schultz, M. D. 
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young, tells us the following story: 
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A BOY SAVED. 
R. Newton, in one of his articles for the 


A New York merchant who is a Sunday-| 
school teacher, was called upon for a speech at 
a Sunday-school meeting out in the West. 
He said: 

“Tl tell you a little story of a beggar 
boy. I started out one fine Sunday morning | 
to get up some recruits for my class. At the| 
eorner of the street I meta barefooted boy, | 
without hat or coat. His hair was fiery red, 
and looked as if it had never been combed. | 
I asked the boy if he could come to school. 

“*No, sir,’ was the sharp reply. 

“*You ought to go to Sunday school,’ I 
said kindly. 

“*What for?’ he asked. 

“« We teach boys to be good,’ I said. 

“* But I don’t want to be good,’ he said. | 

““Why not want to be good? I asked 
earnestly. 

“* Because I am hungry,’ was his quick | 
reply. 

“* Ttisnow nine o'clock,’ I said lookingat m 
watch; ‘haven’t you had any breakfast yet? 

“¢WNo, sir.’ 

“« Where do you live?’ 

“*Up the alley there, with aunty. She’s 
sick.’ 


“‘Will you eat some gingerbread and_| 
crackers, if I go to the bakery and buy some?’ | 


“** Yes, sir, that I will, and be glad to get 
em.’ 

“T bought a lot and set before him. He 
ate them in a way which showed how keenly 
hungry he was. I asked him if he would 
like some more. 
. “*A little more if you please, sir,’ said the 

oy. 

uy got a fresh supply and set them before 
him. I waited till he had done eating. Then 
I said, ‘My boy, will you go with me to 
school now?’ 

“*'You have been so kind to me, sir,’ said 
he, ‘I'll go anywhere with you. Please wait 
till I take what’s left of the gingerbread 
around to aunty, and then I will go with you.’ 

“He returned directly to the sidewalk 
where I was waiting for him, and went with 
me to school. He had never been to school 
before. He thought of school as a place 
where boys had to hold out their hands to be 


|I am now a rich man. 
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boys were sent out West, and distributed 
among the farmers. My red-haired boy was 
sent among them. I used to hear of him for 
a while, that he was getting on and doing 
well. I have lost sight of him for years now, 
but I have no doubt he is doing good wher- 
ever he is.” 

Then the gentleman said a few words about 
the importance of getting the poor and ne- 
glected children of our large cities into Sun- 
day-schools, and then sat down. 

In a moment a tall, good-looking gentle- 
man, with red hair, stood up in the meeting 


| and said: 


“Ladies and gentlemen, I am the red- 


‘haired beggar boy, of New York, who ate the 
'gentleman’s gingerbread. 


I have lived in 
the West for years, and have been prospered. 
I own five hundred 
acres of as good land as the sun shines on. 
My horses and carriage are at the door, and 
when the meeting is over, | shall be happy to 
take my old friend to my home, where he will 
be welcome to stay as long as he pleases. 
Tama member of church, and the superin- 


‘»|tendent of a Sabbath-school, and I owe all 


that I have in the world, and all that I hope 
for in the next, to what was taught me about 
| Jesus in the Sabbath-school.”—The Christian 
| Woman. 
PROCLAMATION BY THE CHEROKEE 
CHIEF. 

Fort Scott, Kansas, July 29. 
The following proclamation from William 
| P. Ross, Chief of the Cnerokee nation, will be 
| published in the Daily Monitor of this city 
to morrow: 
| To the Cherokee Nation, Indian Territory : 


| A meeting of the Executive Council was 
held at Tailequah, on the 14th and 16th insts., 
'to take into consideration the disturbed state 
\of affairs growing out of the painfully large 
|number of murders and acts of violence 
which have been recently committed. These 
deeds demoralize the country, spread more or 
less apprehension among the people, endanger 
our most valuable rights, and bring shame 
upon our name and character. Believing it 
is largely within the power of the officers of 
the nation to suppress these crimes by the ex- 
ercise of energetic efforts in bringing the per- 
petrators to punishment under the law, it was 





slapped with a ruler, and have their hair 
weary and their ears pinched. But when he 
ound himself in the hands of a pleasant 
looking young lady, who treated him kindly, 
and said nothing about his shabby clothes, he 
was greatly surprised. 

“He became a regular attendant. He told 
all the boys of his acquaintance about the 


deemed advisable that your attention should 
be directly called to the subject, and such in- 
structions given as would seem most calcula- 
ted to accomplish the object in view. You 
are therefore urged to increased diligence in 
your efforts to prevent the introduction of ar- 
dent spirits into the country, a3 it is the most 
fruitful source of the crime committed; second, 


school, and persuaded many of them to at-|to enforce fully the provisions of the act 


tend. About two years after this, a lot of|against carrying unlawful weapons; third, 
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not to place on guard any person hitherto 
charged with crime, of known intemperate 


habits, or overbearing ar disreputable char- 
acter.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 14, 1875. 


CrasstcaL Stupres.—Much has been said 
of latter times for and against the actual and 
relative value of these studies, as making a 
part of education in schools and colleges. 
While we believe that although formerly in 
most places, and still in some institutions, oc- 
cupying a far larger share of time and atten- 
tion than properly belongs to them, they have 
a capacity of usefulness in advanced educa- 
tion that ought not to be ignored, we propose 
at present to dwell chiefly on the objections 
made to their moral tendency. Jonathan 
Dymond urged such objections with consider- 
able vigor in his admirable essays on Chris- 
tian morals. T.S. Grimke reiterated them 
in strong language, a part of which is quoted 
upon another page in our present number. 
They are chiefly to the effect that, as the 
Greek and Roman authors whose works con- 
stitute what is called “ classical” literature 
were pagans, their ideas of morality, their 
standard of the true nobility of manhood, and 
their mythological conceptions of religion, 
were altogether adverse to those views which 
Christians should entertain, and therefore are 
unsuitable for presentation to youth in a 
course of Christian education. 

That such a diversity between Pagan and 
Christian ideals exists is clear. But that a 
full appreciation of this fact, under the 
guidance of judicious instructors, needs to 
harm the mind in its moral and religious cul- 
ture, does not follow. Even the Mosaic law 
was, by the apostle, spoken of as a “school- 
master to bring us to Christ.” That the 
heathen world may, by its history and liter- 
ature, furnish instructive lessons toward a 
better valuation of the glory of the Gospel 
which has brought “life and immortality to 
light,” is reasonable to believe; and, we 
think, this has been often experienced. Of 
course very careful selection is required. But 
in the choice of the works ordinarily used, as 
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those of Homer, Xenophon, Aschylus, Soph. 
ocles, Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Tacitus, &e,, 
this care is exercised. It is doubtful whether 
college graduates ever trace any special or 
powerful influence upon their opinions upon 
morality, or their religious convictions, to 
these authors. Few become so well versed in 
the languages of ancient Greece and Rome as 
to extend their research far enough to become 
contaminated by such portions of their liter- 
ature as are more objectionable than the se- 
lected books. Alas, much nearer to them are 
the poisoned fountains met with in our own 
and other modern languages. To escape 
from these, and to obtain antidotal correction 
of the evils in thought and feeling which may 
be unwittingly or unwisely imbibed from 
them, may well be an object of grave solici- 
tude. For this the principle is the same as 
that which enables the literature and history 
of all ages and climes to serve innocuously 
their purpose in advanced culture; namely, 
to instil from the beginning, and all through 
to the end of education (which, however, ends 
rightly only with life), the great and pure 
truths, motives and duties of the Christian 
religion. Without the Bible, Pagan authors 
might indeed be dangerous; to those famil- 
iarly acquainted with and thoroughly in- 
structed in it, such of them as are commonly 
used for education are, we believe, devoid of 
injury or peril, and, in their fit place and pro- 
portion, may serve a very beneficial purpose. 
Our CORRESPONDENTS.—Upon our remark 
made in a previous number (No. 47). that it would 
be subversive of an essential principle ‘‘ to forbid 
the reading of a portion of Scripture in a meeting 
by any member who felt such to be a re/igious 
duty \aid upon him aé the time,’’—we have re- 
ceived two letters, containing comments of oppo- 
site kinds. S. R. H. writes (from New York 
State) approvingly of the allowance above men- 
tioned; ‘‘not performed as a formal act directed by 
man’s wisdom, but as a solemn duty, when like 
any other service it is dictated by the Holy Spirit, 
and under the immediate and perceptible guid- 
ance thereof.” J. H. writes (from Ohio) as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ My fear is that, with so loose a way as 
that to be left, there might be advantage taken 
of it to the hurt of the well-known good order of 
our beloved Society in the holding of our meet- 
ings.” 
We may observe in reference to this last ex- 
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pression, that advantage may, of course, be taken 
of a misapplication of amy principle, however 
sound in itself. This applies no more to the car- 
rying out of an apprehended duty to read a por- 
tion of Scripture, than to the guofation of the 


same from memory, or any other utterance in | 


ministry. The same possibility of mistake, or of 


unauthorized presentation, exists in either case. | 


Our point is simply that, the act of reading from 
the Bible being in itself neither intrinsically 
wrong nor essentially inappropriate to religious 


service, while its usual omission in our public | 


meetings for worship is well sustained, its absolute 
prohibition, under all circumstances, cannot be 
sO. 


ae 
EARLHAM COLLEGE.—The catalogue of this 
institution for the year 1874-"75 has been received. 
Eli Jay, A. M., has been acting President, during 
the absence of President Joseph Moore; who, 
however, has now returned. The whole number 
of students for the year was 221; of whom 112 
were males, and Iog female students. 
two-thirds of these were in the preparatory depart- 
ment. Considerable disparity also has existed in 
the number of students in the different Collegi- 
ate classes; viz., 35 Freshmen, 17 Sophomores, 
6 Funiors, and 3 Seniors for the year. The num- 
ber of the graduating class thus contrasts greatly 
with that (go) of the first preparatory year. This 
would seem to argue either a low estimate, 
among the “‘ constituency ” of the College, of the 
value of a completed educational course, or else | 
a pressure towards the avenues of business and | 
self-support, such as is thought to compel an) 
abridgment of the period of study. Either way, | 
it must be regretted that so few, comparatively, 
complete the classical or scientific courses. 
+e 
PROMULGATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF| 
FRIENDS. — At Southampton, England, during | 
last month, as announced in the Monthly Record, | 
a series of weekly addresses, illustrative of the | 
early history and gospel principles of the Society | 


of Friends, were delivered, ‘‘ concluding with 
short devotional meetings,” at Friends’ meeting- | 
house. The subjects were as follows: “ Persecu- | 
tions and Sufferings of Friends in Hampshire,” | 
by W. C. Westlake; ‘‘ Robert Barclay, the Apolo- 
gist,” by W. Thomas ; “‘ Life of Stephen Grellet,”’ 
by R. Westlake; ‘‘ Margaret, wife of George | 
Fox,” by L. J. Evens; ‘Joseph Sturge,’’ by 
Joseph T. Clark; ‘ Thomas Ellwood,” by Wil- 
liam Day. All classes were invited. 
| MRIs I ST EE 
MARRIED. 


THORN—LEWIS.—On the rath of Fifth month, 1875, 
at Friends’ Meeting, called Saline, in Saline County, 
Illinois, William Thorn, of Green Plain Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ohio, to Lizzie Lewis, of the former place. 


Nearly | 
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| 


DIED. 


COX.—Ruth Cox deceased the 18th of Seventh month, 
1875. She was a much beloved member and Elder of 
| Holly Springs Monthly Meeting, Randolph County, 
North Carolina. This dear Friend, having been one 
whose example preached sweet instruction in humility, 
we desire the remembrance of it may have a blessed in- 
fluence and be an incitement to others to follow her as 
she followed Christ. She often felt it to be her duty to 
speak in the name of Jesus, in warning the wayward and 
| encouraging the faint-hearted to put their trust in Him 
who hath said that he would keep them in perfect peace 
whose mind is staid on Him. She was often engaged 
| under the persuasive influence of Gospel love to labor 
with the youth, for whose preservation in true simplicity 
she felt a strong and an affectionate solicitude that they 
might dedicate all to Him who loveth an early sacrifice. 
A meek and quiet deportment, a mind clothed with a 
spirit of love and affectionate solicitude that all might be 
| gathered within the divine enclosure, were conspicuous 
| traits in the character and conduct of our beloved friend. 
| With the afflicted, either in body or in mind, (with whom 
her lot was often cast) she was a true sympathizer, point- 
| ing them to Him who hath said «Come unto me, all ye 
| that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
EVENS.—On the 22d of Seventh month, at the resi- 
| dence of her brother-in-law, James Grimes, at Brooklyn, 
| N. Y., in her soth year, Mary Evens, relict of the late 
| Francis Evens, of Southport, England; a member of 
| New York Monthly Meeting. 

GRIFFIN.—At his’ residence, in Ogden, Henry Co., 
Indiana, on the 13th of First month, 1875, Samuel Griffin, 
in the 71st year of his age; a member of Raysville 
Monthly Meeting. From many of his expressions previous 
| to his illness, his family and friends have the comforting 
| assurance that his spirit is now resting with the Redeemer. 











Ohio Yearly Meeting. held this year at Mount Pleasant 
| Jefferson County, O., commences with a meeting for wor- 
ship at 10 o'clock A. M. on Fifth-day, Eighth month 26th, 
1875. Meeting of Ministers and Elders at 3 P.M. Meet- 
ing for Sufferings on Sixth-day at 8 A. M., and first 
session of Yearly Meeting for business at Io A. M. 
Friends from a distance, whether of our own or other 
Yearly Meetings, by addressing Elwood Ratcliff or Joseph 
Pettit, Mount Pleasant, will be met with conveyances at 
Portland station, Cleveland & Pittsburg R. R., on Fourth- 
day, 25th inst, Trains going south on said road at 1014 
A. M. and 514 P. M., and going north at 1114 A. M. and 
3 P. M., connecting from the north at Steubenville with 





the Pan Handle R. R. and from the south at Wheeling 


and Bellair with the Baltimore and Central Ohio R. R's. 
Friends preferring it can be furnished with private board- 


' ing at reasonable rates. 


andes 

A General Meeting has been appointed at Scipio, on 
Poplar Ridge, Cayuga Co., N. Y., commencing the 16th 
of Ninth month, at 3 o'clock P.M. Committees to meet 
at 2 P.M. the same day. The meeting-house is five 
miles from Aurora station, on Cayuga Lake Railway. 
Trains reach that station from Cayuga (on the Auburn 
branch of the New York Central R. R.), at 9 A.M. and 
2and 5 P. M., at which times conveyances will be there on 
the 16th, and at other times if notified. For further in- 
formation address Isaac Mekeel, Poplar Ridge, or 
Charles Gifford, Aurora, Cayuga Co., N. Y. A cordial 
invitation is extended. 

On behalf of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, 
EMMOR HAINES, Clerk. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Office of the Peace Association of Friends in 
America, 
New Vienna, O , Seventh Month, 1875. 
Dear Friend: The Messenger of Peace has 
contained, from time to time, brief articles 
giving an account of “The International Asso- 


leiation for the Arrangement and Codification 
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| 

of International Law.” Many of our friends,| This circular is, therefore, to ask our 
and even some who take the Messenger, have | friends to contribute, either toward the gen- 
not had time, or have otherwise failed to read | eral expense of the Conference, or toward the 
these articles, hence they are not apprised of| personal expense of the delegate. This is a 
the magnitude and interest of this movement. | great matter we have on hand. Divine 
We, therefore, take this opportunity of saying | Providence seems to have placed this work 
that it has been one of the leading ideas of| before us. Let us attend to it. Let those 
Peace men for a quarter of a century and|who have the means to help, respond 
more, that nations might so arrange their in-| promptly. 
tercouse with each other as to avoid war. | The Peace Association of Friends, as an 

A large portion of the labor of Peace men | organization, has no means at its command to 
and Peace Societies has been to bring this| apply to this purpose, without the Approval 
idea before the public mind. Occasionally a|of the Executive Committee; and as it is 
jurist, or an eminent writer, has, with more or| now too late to call the Committee together 
less force, expressed himself in the same direc-|in time to meet this object, this appeal is 
tidn. But until recently there has been no | made. 
united action in this direction outside of the} We believe that there are thousends of per- 
limited cirele known as Peace Reformers. /sons in this country who are deeply in sym- 

In 1873, J. B. Miles, Secretary of the| pathy with this work, and would like to take 
American Peace Society, went to Europe for|some part init. Let your prayers go with 
the purposeof consulting the most distinguished | your contributions that the blessing of the 
writers on law, and eminent publicists, upon | Lord may rest upon the work. 
the subject of endeavoring to frame a Code of| Contributions sent to the undersigned will 
International Law with proVisions for settling | be applied as directed by the donors. 
disputes by arbitration courts, or otherwise} Dear friends, shall this work fail, or be 
than the sword. He visited many of the lead- | crippled and half done, for want of sufficient 
ing nations, and met with such hearty ap-| means? I trust that our friends who love the 
proval, that, on his return, an International | good of the race, and peace of the world, will 
Code Committee was formed for the further | respond liberally and promptly. 
development of the plan, Daniel Hill and| DanreL HI, 
William G. Hubbard representing the Peace | New Vienna, Clinton Co., Ohio. 
Association of Friends on that committee. | ; 
The legislative bodies of five different na- | Near CARDINGTON, Onr0, Seventh Month, 1875. 
tions have passed resolutions approving of! Having recently returned from a visit to 
Arbitration since this movement begun, three | the Indian agencies in Kansas and several in 
years ago. eae aa ‘the Indian territory, I would remark that 
_ A meeting of the distinguished jurists, pub-| those Indians who have become a little ac- 
licists, and law writers, who bad expressed an | quainted with the regulations of the schools 
interest in this movement, was called, and| behave with great propriety, and so far as I 
met at Brussels on the 10th of Tenth month, | am capable of judging, taking into account 
1873. Such interest was developed that | their peculiar situation, without knowledge of 
another meeting was appointed and held at| our language or names of objects to assist 
Geneva the first week in Ninth month, 1874. | them, they have already surpassed what might 
A permanent organization has been formed, |have been expected. This, however, is in a 
with Count Sclopis, of Italy, as the President, ‘great measure attributable to the untiring 
and James B. Miles, of Boston,as the General | care of those efficient teachers in approaching 
Secretary. The movement is essentially an their best capacity to understand their 
American one. The prime movers of it are| meaning. They learn arithmetic and writing 
the Peace Societies of this country. Ourown | readily. The children are said to be dutiful 
Society has taken no small part in the matter. ‘and affectionate, and perform labor in the 
Our lecturer has advocated the central thought | field, and other duties of daily occurrence, as 
of this movement in a hundred towns and | faithfully as any person. I have taken some 
cities, from Boston to Omaha, and from| pains to acquaint myself with their habits of 
Northern New York to Columbia,S.C. Our | life, Teachers and superintendents say they 
friends, also, in response to an appeal we sent | have but little trouble in regard to these. The 
out last fall, helped to pay the expenses of Indians who have had time to make improve- 
the Conference at Geneva. It is now desired | ment and learn the advantage of civilization 
that we should send a delegate; William G.| manage their farms much as the white people 
Hubbard has been chosen by the Code Com-| do; having large fields of corn, wheat, oats 


mittee, and it is desired that he should meet | and flax, which give promise of heavy crops, 
Dr. Miles in London hy the middle of Eighth | ;he locusts ar he insects not aia 


month, to assist in arranging for the Confer-| troubled them where I visited, as in many 
ence at the Hague. parts of Kansas. Agricultural implements 
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are in use much the same as used in the States. | Lord is pouring out of His Spirit, and “ open- 
They keep cows enough for their own use, but ing a great door and effectual ” to bring home 
ponies appear to be their favorite stock, which | the truths of the gospel as held by Friends 
is mostly of ready sale. They dress as do the | to many in this southern land of darkness and - 
whites. They pride themselves on some/ignorance. And I would say to all our dear 
fineries attached to their hats and clothes. | friends, through the columns of the Worker, 
They appear contented and free from suspicion. | look well to it that you shut not your ears to 
At and near the Ottawa Mission six years|the cry which goes up from these benighted 
ago was a scene of neglect and nearly savage | millions for light and truth. 

life, when our dear Friends AsaC. Tuttleand| Asa Society, we owea debt of gratitude 
wife opened their first school among them. for the privileges received, which the Lord 
Now there is a Baptist meeting established designs us to discharge to His needy ones. 
there; a school of forty scholars; a temper-| And now, as His restraining hand holds in 
ance organization ; a well arranged buryiug check the disturbing elements, and is also 
ground, and a population of sober appearing | marvellously pouring out His constraining love 
Christians. I attended their meeting, after on the members of the various Yezrly Meet- 
which I gave them books, cards and Scripture | inys, so that many are consecrating them- 
texts, with which they appeared greatly selves to him “body, soul, and spirit,” may 
pleased. I also gave to some of the aged none confer with flesh and blood, but with all 
spectacles bought with money given to me for | earnestness say, “Here am I, with all thou 
that purpose, for which they appeared very hast entrusted to me.” And with M. M. Bin- 
thankful. I visited the Modocs in camp. | ford, in the closing of his article on “ Mis- 
This was a scene I scarcely know how to/sionary Labor” (with all of which, as applied 
describe ; old men, women and children in| to our own field of labor, we do most heartily 
their tents with a little fire in the centre, the unite), “May the Lord increase your means 
smoke passing out at the top. Some old peo- | and willingness to give for this work, which 
ple were sick, yet they appeared happy. I) in a most remarkable manner has been and is 
was introduced to Captain Jack’s widow; she now blessed to the conversion of souls. Un- 
is a fine looking woman. I found myself less these needs be supplied, and the work 
among the grandees of the tribe, to whom [ | sustained, it must languish and not fairly rep- 
was introduced separately. Bogus Charley | resent the Church which has set it on foot. 
and wife have two little boys. Charley and We therefore recommend it to your prayerful 
wife are good specimens. He is the chief consideration, hoping the Lord may supply 
man of the tribe and told me he was glad I | our needs through your liberality.” 

had come to see them. Steamboat Frauk,| The American Missionary well says: 
Shacknasty Jim, and Scar-faced Charley are “All agencies combined are not meeting 
brave looking men, but the latter very dark | the absolute necessities of the colored popula- 
and savage in appearance. But take the/| tion, and we are not to have a century for 
Modoes together they are brave and intelli-| this work. The door will be shut before that 
gent in their appearance, and are thought by | on their destinies and ours.” 

some to possess natural abilities susceptible If we fail in this hour of need, we shall 
of great improvement. I never before so certainly pay the penalty. And if the Catho- 
fully understood the wise arrangement of lics and others resting in ritualism, come in 
our Government in selecting this beautiful where Friends might gather, where shall the 
country, large enough for all the tribes and | responsibility rest, if not on us? 

parts of tribes to have homes of theirownand _I fully believe it would be a mutual bless- 
in a few years enjoy the comforts of a civil-|ing if many earnest, soul-loving Friends 
ized life. There is no class of individuals' should feel it right to leave, for the Master’s 
more entitled to our sympathy and support sake, their cheerful homes (enticing too often 
than those having charge of the Indians as to spiritual sloth and selfishness, resulting in 
agents, committees, superintendents and teach-| poverty and leanness of soul), and come and 
ers. Therefore let us be found holding up | settle, or at least sojourn and go up and down, 
their hands in this great work of reform, hav- | and live and explain again and again the gos- 
ing respect to that mode of training which so|pel in its fulness of living without sin, and 
ong has characterized us as a religious body. | teach the simplicity of plain, practical, every- 


Respectfully, JosEPH MorRIs. 


From the Christian Worker. 


A LETTER FROM ARKANSAS. 


My dear friend Daniel Hill: Weare thankful 
‘to acknowledge that comparative good health 
has been granted us, and more than this, the 


| day religion, mingle with the people in car- 

/rying out church discipline and holding up a 
beiter standard of morality. Many see the 

‘empty surface show, which most of those 

/manifest who claim loudly of being born of 

|God, and turn away with disgust to settle 
down in sin. 

| It is said to us by intelligent white persons, 
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who see the elevation in morality and Chris- 
tian dignity of many of our members over 
others, “that it is the only salvation of the 
colored people to become Quakers.” And 
there are several different places where we are 
solicited to go and build up a branch of our 
Society, to which our hearts respond with 
earnest prayer; but it takes strength and 
means to travel continually. I desire to 
acknowledge, to the goodness and praise of 
our loving Father, that exhausting as this cli- 
mate is, under pressure of continnal taxation 
of both mind and body, He has been pleased 
to increase strength, to our humble admira- 
tion. All praise to Him alone. 

The 19th was our Monthly Meeting. I had 
come from Hickory Ridge in the morning, 
twenty miles, and thought, if some of our 
friends who inquire if these people understand 
and appreciate our views of worship and dis- 
cipline could have been present, all doubt 
would have been removed. It was the time 
of answering the general Queries, and some 
of the remarks by our colored Friends, on the 
privilege as well as duty of midweek meetings, 
were instructive. 

A committee appointed in First month to 
visit families, individuals, &c.—especially on 
the subjects of temperance and the use of to- 
bacco, and the encouragement and strengthen- 
ing in every good work—made report of pro- 
gress and interest among us. We also re- 
ceived two into membership, which, with one 
last month, are young men recently converted, 
whose serious and solid deportment bears wit- 
ness to the change they have experienced. 

Chandler Paschal and Henrietta Kitterell 
were appointed clerks two months ago, and 
fill the place with dignity and satisfaction ; 
indeed, we can say things are done decently 
and inorder. And while it can not be expect- 
ed, with the very little intercourse: our mem- 
bers have had with those who are familiar 
with our manner of conducting meetings and 
meeting business, that everything should go 
forward with just the system and clockwork 
regularity of our old settled meetings, with 
members of long experience, there is often a 
precious sense of the Lord’s presence over us, 
baptizing all into a spiritual union at once 
comforting and humbling. 

Another thing we wish borne in mind, the 
most of our members are young (under thir- 
ty), and some of them have been wild, reck- 
less characters, who when converted wish to 
join us, that they may receive help to live this 
new life, and instruction as to its duties and 
privileges. Their expressions are often un- 









































































































































































































































take them into the fold, where they may feel 
the restraint as well as strength of its fellow- 
ship, and thus learn of the ways of life and 
























couth to refined, educated ears, and some of 
their ways almost repulsive; but shall we not 
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salvation, rather than let them be drawn (and 
there is an untiring effort to thus draw them) 
into a prominent religious organization, where 
purity and holiness are not taught as essential 
to being born of God, and many of whose 
ministers are among the most dissolute and 
immoral, and often pretend to preach the gos- 
pel while under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor and a bottle of it in their pockets? 

Having been a member of such a commu- 
nity (similar to the one mentioned) in loved 
New England, Iowa, and Kansas, I am free 
to say, that while all the members of that 
community but my husband and self are of 
the despised race, I have never felt more of 
the baptizing influence of the Holy Spirit 
uniting in exercises for the restoration of wan- 
derers, strengthening of the weak, and build- 
ing up of each member of the church, and 
many of the visits have been seasons of spirit- 
ual blessing, in which the Lord magnified His 
own name gloriously through His children of 
darker hue. 

We have been holding a series of meetings 

at Hickory Ridge for a few days, and the 
Lord has very graciously visited bis people 
there, settling and establishing believers on 
the living Rock, convicting and contriting 
hard hearts, and blessing with peace and for- 
giveness earnest seeking souls, so that two 
could say, rejoicingly: “I once was lost, but 
now I am found,” while others are still seek- 
ing. 
Friends’ Bible school is increasing in size 
and interest; also, the temperance meeting 
among the colored people is lively and inter- 
esting, the most keeping the pledge. We feel 
it cause of thankfulness that the Lord has 
opened the way for us to speak on this all-im- 
portant subject to the white people in that 
neighborhood, and assist in organizing a s0- 
ciety among them, which in two weeks has re- 
ceived thirty members who have signed the 
pledge, and many others are becoming inter- 
ested. 

We do pray for wisdom and humility to do 
all to the glory of God, and, dear friends, one 
and all, remember us at the throne of grace. 

There is so much of vital interest treated 
of in this Fifth month number of the Ameri- 
can Missionary, that I would like to see nearly 
all from page 107 to 115 reprinted in the 
Worker and Review, so that our members 
generally might have the benefit of the truths 
there set forth; especially do I fear the per- 
sistent influence of Catholicism on this people. 

Lyp1a M. Cuase. 


Southland College and Normal Institute, Helena, Ark., 
Fifth month 21, 1875. 








A New ORNAMENTAL EVERGREEN.—The 
myrtle-tree of Oregon attains a height of from 
twenty to fifty feet, and a diameter of from 
six to twenty inches. Dr. F. 8. Matteson, 
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who describes this beautiful tree, in the Boston 
Journal of Chemistry, says that it is an ever- 
green of very full foliage, with leaves three 
inches long and half as broad, of a deep shin- 
ing green color; they aredelightfully fragrant. 
The wood is hard, heavy, fine-grained, and 
takes a high polish ; when varnished it is of 
a dark, variegated color, and is scarcely in- 
ferior to rosewood. ‘The treeis very tenacious 
of life, sprouts freely from the stump after the 
tree is felled, and is a vigorous, upright 
grower. It blossoms in early spring, and the 
best honey in the world is gathered by bees 
which work in the myrtle groves. Settlers 
are cutting down these groves for lumber and 
fuel, and the timber is burned in heaps to 
clear the land. Many trees are left standing 
for the sake of ornament. The nuts afford 

od food forswine. This tree must certainly 
Sees a leading evergreen for ornamentation, 
as it is unsurpassed by any known tree for all 
the qualities which make an evergreen desir- 
able. Dr. Matteson thinks it probable that a 
highly-fragrant oil, useful as a perfume, aud 
perhaps for medical purposes, may be distilled 
from the leaves. 


eae — 


For Friends’ Review. 


FRAGMENTS OF THE LIFE AND LABORS} 


OF THOMAS SMITH GRIMKE. 


BY JACOB S. WILLETS. 
(Concluded from page 791.) 

On the subject of EpucaTIon we take the 
following from Grimke’s address before the 
Legislature of Connecticut: 

“Tt must be obvious that the interest and 
happiness of THE PEOPLE are hostile to war; 
that if left to themselves, however ignorant 
and uneducated, they would scarcely ever 
make war; that of the battles and sieges 
' which have brought such misery into the 
world, not one in a hundred would have oc- 
curred had it depended upon the people; that 
war has no charms for them; that peace is 
full of attractions; that all their personal 
habits and social intercourse, all their em- 
ployments, affections and duties, are inimical 
to war and friendly to peace. How demoni- 
ac, then, is that spirit (and such was the 
spirit of all the founders of the ancient re- 
publics and of the feudal states), which de- 
bauches the people by ambition and the love 
of military fame, and breathes into all their 
institutions, as its living principle, the spirit 
of bloodshed and violence! The good sense, 
the duties and affections of the people, abhor 
such things; and the ascendency of their in- 
fluence in ite natural, wholesome state must 
exterminate war. 

“T have said that the most ignorant states 
of society contain in themselves the elements 
of peace, not of war. Who can believe that 
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the mass of society in the countries ravaged 
by the ancient or modern warrior entered 
into the spirit of those wars, any otherwise than 
as sufferers, burning with rage and revenge 
at their miseries? This is equally true of 
nearly all the wars that have ever existed. 
The most ignorant and unrefined, as well as 
the most enlighten2zd and polished states of 
society, are equally hostile to war in their 
duties, interests, affections and employments. 
Justly to represent these is the great duty of 
Government. To give them an authoritative 
voice in affairs of state, is the great object of 
every true friend of the people; but the peo- 
ple, unless educated, cannot exercise a whole- 
some authoritative control over rulers. The 
friends of peace, therefore, must exert their 
influence chiefly in every such country, 
through the medium of EpucaTion. 

“ What, then, shall that scheme of educa- 
tion be? Shall it contain in itself the ele- 
ments of peace or war? Education is the 
most efficient and lasting means for revolu- 
tionizing society. This can make the peace- 
ful warlike, and the warlike peaceful; the 
ignorant intelligent, and the civilized barbar- 
ous; the enlightened superstitious, and the 
superstitious enlightened; the cruel compas- 
sionate, and the meek ferocious; the freeman 
a slave, and the slave a freeman; the pagan 
a Christian, and the Christian an idolator. 
The great object of education ought then to be, 
to stamp on every such state of society the peace- 
ful character. EDUCATE FOR PEACE, NOT 
FOR WAR. Give the religion of peace, if it 
be not already there; and let all the institu- 
tions of education breathe its spirit and bear 
its divine image. Give as instructors and 
models Jesus and his apostles; the first, the 
truest, the only enlightened friends of the 
people. They only, of all the lawgivers and 
rulers and teachers, have seen and acted on the 
principle that the interests and happiness of 
the people are inseparable from peace and ir- 
reconcilable with war; that the habitations 
of peace are the dwelling-places of love, hu- 
mility, forbearance, resignation, and every 
Christian virtue; while the mansions of war 
are the natural abodes of crimes and vices, of 
all destructive passions, of heathen virtues, 
not of Christian perfections. Christianity 
teaches that war is the enemy, peace the 
friend of God and man. Education, then, 
must be imbued deeply, vitally, extensively, 
with the spirit of the religion of peace. If 
not, it is the enemy of that religion, and its 
influences are perpetually at work to under- 
mine the precepts and destroy the examples 
of Christ and His apostles. With the RELI- 
GION of peace the people must have the EDUCA- 
TION of peace, if their best interests are con- 
sulted. The principles and operations of war, 
the character, achievements and glory of the 
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warrior, have no sympathies with the educa- 
tion of peace, as they have none with the re- 
ligion of peace. They are enemies and mon- 
sters in the one as well as in the other system. 
I speak, therefore, the language of a faithful, 
enlightened friend of the people, when I de- 
clare that their highest good is not consulted 
unless THE WHOLE SCHEME OF EDUCATION be 
in its elements, practice, and influence de- 
ceidedly, unchangeably PEACEFUL. 

“Tmpious, vile, unnatural, and ruinous as 
is the union between pagan and Christian 
influences in education, it is precisely that 
which exists in Chfistian countries, and is 
perpetuated by all their schemes, in defiance 
of the principles and examples, the life and 
death of the Redeemer and His apostles. Let 
the course of study in the schools, academies, 
and colleges, even of our own land, be exam- 
ined, and how few will be found constructed 
on the basis of Christian influences, of peace 
and love, of humility, long suffering, forgive- 
ness, and resignation. He will find the para- 
mount influences are heathen, those of Greek 


His system was utterly to abolish THEIRS ; that 
His or theirs must perish. Now, whichever 
conquers, can only conquer through the power 
of education. Give to the religion of peace 
the education of peace, and its victory is sure, 
Give to it the education of war and violence, the 
influence of heathenism and glory, and whilst 
these prevail, it never can conquer. The 
lion and the lamb do indeed lie down to- 
gether; but the lamb is the slave or the vic- 
tim of the lion. Hitherto such has been the 
lot of Christianity. It has ever been the 
slave of heathen influence, of anger and vio- 
lence, and every evil passion; it has been for- 
ever the victim of war and the warrior. And 
why? Because its professors, and above all, 
its holy ministry, have not vindicated its au- 
thority, cost what it might, against war and 
the warrior: in every form; because they have 
not held property, life, liberty, character, as 
nothing in comparison of fidelity to the peace 
principles of Jesus Christ. Is it not abso- 
lutely astonishing that those who have bound 
on their souls the vow of humility, love, for- 





and Roman heroes, those of the fabulous, he-| giveness, forbearance, are yet constantly em- 
roic, and historic ages of classic antiquity. | ployed, oy their schemes of education, in im- 
The history of wars and the biography of| pairing, and even destroying, those peaceful, 
warriors are almost the only food of that| holy influences? With fear and trembling, 
kind vouchsafed to the youthful mind. The| with a deep feeling of awe and respect, with 
acts of the apostles are taught scarcely any-| profound emotions of gratitude to the clergy 


where; the commentaries of Cxzar and the 
life of Agricola, robbers and murderers in the 
sight of God, everywhere; while the lives of 
‘Howard and Martyn, of Johnson and Dwight, 
of Penn, Jones, Spencer and Burke, men of 
whom the Christian world is unworthy, are 
studied nowhere. The Gospels are seldom 
text-books of instruction; the /@neid and 
Tliad always. Thus the unfailing operation 
of all our schemes is to bring war and the 
warrior, in every variety of form, to act on 
the mind and heart, the imagination and the 
memory, the pleasures and prospects of Chris- 
tian youth, through the whole course of their 
education. Are we not thus coupling indis- 
solubly in the marriage bonds of education, 
peace and violence, virtue and vice, life and 
death? Is it possible that this can be right ? 
Is it not like the pagan to wear garlands for 
the feast of friendship from the desolate ivy, 
the wild tapestry of ruins? Are we not 
watering the fruits and flowers of paradise 
with waters from the sea of Sodom? 

“ And who are the guilty? If the voices 


for what they have done, and with a strong 
faith in their entire regeneration in future 
years, I speak what I believe a solemn truth: 
their compromise with war and the warrior has 
produced incalculable mischiefs to religion, lib- 
erty, education, and peace. They have toler- 
ated when they ought to have condemned on 
} principle, unconditionally and inexorably, 
though calmly and affectionately, war and 
the warrior in every form. They acknow- 
ledge their Master-to be the Prince of Peace. 
They know that He never would have raised 
or commanded an army, that He would not 
have employed war, in any shape or under 
any emergency, as an instrument to punish 
His enemies or deliver His people. They 
must acknowledge, that if He were the ruler 
of an ation, (and is He not the rightful ruler 
of all?) He would command them to return 
good for evil, blessing for cursing, love for 
hatred, entreaties for insult, peace for war. 
They cannot deny that a nation, governed 
by implicit faith in Christ, and by a simple 
conformity to His laws, would have neither 








of the just made perfect, of angels and arch-| army nor navy; that an arsenal or a cannon 
angels, could reply, that fearful answer to| foundry would be unknown among them; 
every Christian, and especially to every|that sword and helmet, banner aud lance, 
Christian minister, would be, ‘ Thou art the| could not be found there; that a fortress 
man.’ The virtues of .Jesus Christ are the| would be as little tolerated as a temple of 
very reverse of what are called the heroic| idols; and the glory of the warrior would be 
virtues of classic antiquity. We know that|as earnestly condemned and as carefully ban- 
He never would have acted like the great | ished as the leprosy or the plague. ’ 

men of Greece and Rome; that the object of| It becomes, then, the Christian ministry, and 
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L ask it of them as a dutiful son, as a faithful| “ Let me not be misunderstood. I condemn 
friend, as an affectionate, respectful counsel- | the classics as studies for youth as inconsis- 
lor, to consider solemnly and prayerfully, | tent with the purity and humility, the for- 
whether they are acting the part which be-| bearance and forgiveness, the love and peace, 
comes the messengers of the Prince of Peace. | enjoinea by Jesus Christ. I would, therefore, 
I entreat them to examine seriously of what| banish them forever from the education of 
spirit they are, and whether to them, on the | Christian youth. But when the discipline of 


all-important subject of peace and war, may 


not be addressed the pathetic complaint of | 
the prophet and the psalmist, ‘I was wounded | 


in the house of my friends,’ ‘My familiar 


friend hath lifted up his heel against me.’ | 


The clergy, both as individuals and a body, 
have been the decided enemies of private war 


the mind, the enlightenment of the conscience, 
and the formation of the moral taste have 
been completed by a truly Christian course 
| of education, founded on duty and usefulness, 
&c., the knowledge of God and His works, 
then the classics would be harmless. ‘ To the 
pure all things are pure,’ and they might then 


and of the duellist ever since the delirium of | look upon the abominations of heathen poetry, 
the age of chivalry has passed away; but| and the atrocities of heathen history, as Jer- 
have they not been more or less the vindi- | emy Taylor says, the sunbeam is unpolluted 
cators and apologists of public war, and of| by the filth on which it shines. The Chris- 


the warrior in various forms? 

“The clergy in Christian countries have 
always exercised a great and extensive influ- 
ence over education. But their influence has 
never been exerted deeply, comprehensively, 
decidedly, in favor of peace. Not only have 
they tolerated war among nations, but they 
have made the warrior, with his art and his 
glory, in all the attractive forms of eloquence, 
of poetry, of history and biography, the daily 
companion of youth. Not only by the books 
they have selected, but by the perseverance 
and enthusiasm with which they have ex- 
plained and commended them as the master- 
works of the human mind, the clergy have 
taught practically that CHRISTIAN virtues are 
mean and worthless in comparison of HEROIC 
virtues. Is it possible that such a 
clergyman can believe the spirit and example 


of Ceesar and Agricola, of Roman kings and | 
consuls, of the heroes of Virgil and Homer, | 
not unfriendly to Christian morals? Can he! 
. believe that an apostle would ever have writ- 


ten such books for the instruction of youth? 
or would have adopted them into his scheme 
of education? If this be conceded, can it 


|tian man, fashioned by the religion of love, 
|humility, and peace, has nothing to dread 


| from the poetry or mythology of Greece. The 


Christian, as a man, mingles fearless and un- 
‘injured with the vulgar in speech, the corrupt 
‘in morals, and the vicious in manuer, for he 
| will often reclaim them, and cannot himself 
‘be defiled. But who would act wisely in ex- 
| posing the boy, the youth, the young man to 
'their influence? Yet such is precisely the 
‘conduct of the advocates of the classics, 
as the text-books of Christian youth. Let 
the Christian, when arrived at the maturity 
of years, study the history of his species in 
all the various forms of literature, and in all 
| the languages that his means, and time, and 
‘capacity will enable him to master. But 
| spare the souls of Christian youth from classic 
\influences, to them dangerous, destructive, 
unhallowed.” 





aera Ge — 


*HONOR ALL MEN.” 


Whom shall we honor? Kings on thrones all golden, ‘ 
| With crowns of orient pearls, and Tyrian robe, 
Heirs of the might of generations olden, 
Stretching their sceptre over half the globe? 


then be denied that they must be unfavorable | “a shall we — —- sage and hoary, 
+s + 4s | /ise to retain and wiser to reform, 

to the pure, meek, humble spirit of Christian- | Stirred by no thirst but that of life’s true glory, 

ity. Such books were written, it must be) Bold pilots through the darkness and the storm? 

granted, in the spirit of war, without a doubt | Whom shall we honor? Poets chanting sweetly 

on the writer’s mind of its lawfulness. Shall] |__The laysof might that thrill a nation’s heart, 

I be told that th rit d object of th | High souls that do their Master's bidding meetly, 

a 0 a 1e spirit and objec E 0 © And on the mountain summits roam apart? 
writer have no influence on the minds of | Nay, not these only: infants in their weakness, 
youth? If they have none, the writer is not| Slaves in their galleys, prisoners in their cell ; 
worth studying. Genius and taste, style and Young girls that shrink and quail in maiden meekness, 
thought are wasted if they leave not decided |S! P20" unknowing; honor these as well. 
and d ble i ° he h d | Calm let the voice be, kind as angel's greeting ; 

Urable impressions on the hearts an | Gentle the words, as one who fears to pain; 
understandings of youth, and do not exercise | Reproach with pity, wrath with love still meeting, 
a commanding influence in the formation of| 5¢4ching how best thy brother's soul to gain. 


character. But the advocates of such works So spake true saints of God, and won men's favor ; 


ac tually oun them, need they jo cn So lived meek Paul, in pure and blameless guile ; 
cise & great influence over the faculties and 
affections.” ‘ ‘ : ‘ ; 

In a note Grimke makes this statement in 
regard to the classics : 


Now with clear joy, and now in accents graver, 
| Rousing each conscience, winning each to smile. 


| So, subtly truthful, courteous, calm and gentle, 
| Drawing all hearts with cords of trust and love, 
His true sons guarding with a love parental, 
He moved, as bright stars through the darkness move. 
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So spake our Master, patient, meek, and lowly, 

To way-worn travellers, Israel's wandering sheep ; 
He the All-pure, receiving men unholy, 

Sharing their joys, and weeping as they weep, 


Yea, doubt it not; each soul deserves that honor; 
We may count none as common or unclean ; 
She beareth still the King's true stamp upon her; 
Marred, half-effaced, His likeness still is seen. 


Hushed be each word and thought of wrath and scorning ; 
Turn not away in weariness or pride ; 

When the light dawns of life’s eternal morning, 
The poorest, frailest, may be at thy side. 


Yes, honor all; but keep thy heart’s best loving, 
For those true brothers, children of thy God, 
On the same pathway, to the same goal moving, 
The strait and narrow way our Master trod. 


Love with a love that does not fail nor languish ; 
Enduring, zealous, hoping, helping all ; 

Quick to console all sorrow, soothe all anguish, 
Still burning brightly though the thick night fall. 


E. H. PLUMPTRE,. — 
Sunday Magazine. 


sd 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe are | 
to the 1oth inst. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—In the House of Commons on the | 
4th, a sharp debate occurred in Committee on the supple- 
mentary estimates of $2,000,000. Giadstone pointed out 
the looseness of the government’s estimates, declaring 
that such looseness tended to destroy the control of Par- 
liament over expenditures. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer admitted an apparent deficit of £300,000, but 
was confident that the increase in the revenue would more 
than cover the supplementary estimates. The supply bill 
finally passed the committee. Numerous amendments 
have been made. in the shipping bill introduced by the 
President of the Board of Trade. The bill finally passed 
on the 6th, without a division of the House. 

Eighteen additional cotton mills involved in the strike 
in and near Oldham have closed their doors, and the 
number of operatives now idle is increased to 20,000, 

The direct telegraphic cable to the United States which 
was laid recently, proved soon afterward to have a ‘‘fault’’ 
in it, and the steamer Faraday has been for some time 
seeking to recover the cable for repair. A vessel which 
arrived at New York on the 3d was boarded on the 11th 
ult. in lat. 49°, long. 43° 15’ W. by officers of the Fara- 
day, who said they had picked up the defective portion a 
few days previously, near that position, and had set a 
number of buoys, but owing to a boisterous sea, they 
were obliged to drop the cable again before repairing it. 
The cable was not broken. The Faraday has since visited 
England for supplies, and was to sail early in this week to 
renew efforts for the repair of the cable. 

The centennial. anniversary of the birth of Daniel 
O'Connell, the celebrated Irish orator, on the 6th inst. 
was celebrated in Dublin by an immense procession, 
orations, &c. Celebrations also took place in London 
and Bradford, England, in Glasgow, Scotland, and in 
several cities on this side of the Atlantic. 

Divers have recovered a large amount of specie from 
the wreck of the steamer Schiller. 

FRANCE.—The session of the Assembly closed on the 
4th, for a recess until Eleventh month 4th. 

The committee to promote the representation of France 
at the Centennial Exhibition, at a recent meeting, received } 








place and doing much damage. A bridge and several 
houses were swept away, and 13 persons were drowned, 

Dr. Déllinger has given notice that a conference of 
Friends of Christian church union was to meet at Bonn 
on the rath inst. The object is to promote the union of 
the various churches by thorough inquiry and discussion 
to establish the truth of propositions which shall simply 
express the substance of Christian doctrine and practice 
as taught by the Bible and by the fathers of the ancient 
Church. Both clergy and laymen have been invited. 

EcypT.—The Egyptian commissioner to the United 
States Centennial Exhibition has arrived at Berlin. 
Egypt is said to be preparing for a brilliant display of pro- 
ducts. Hitherto it has been acting subordinately to 
France, but will now make arrangements in conjunction 
with Germany. 

CHINA.—It is reported that renewed attacks have been 
made on foreigners in Peking. An attaché of the Ger- 
man legation, while on a scientific expedition with some 
companions, 40 miles from the capital, was severely 
beaten and robbed of valuable astronomical instruments. 

JAPAN.—The negotiations with Corea have suddenly 
assumed a less friendly aspect than before, and many of 
the Japanese officials have been recalled from that 
country. This has given rise to a rumor of impending 
war, but no such intention has yet been announced by the 
government. 

CANADA.—An arrangement has been made for an ex- 
change of postal money orders between the United States 
and Canada. It went into effect on the ad inst. Orders 
payable in the United States may be issued at Canada 
money order offices for sums not exceeding forty dollars 
Canada currency in a single order, at acharge of 25 cents 
for any order not over $20, and 50 cents for one over that 
amount. No further charge will be made on payment in 
the United States. Money orders issued in the United 
States on Canada, will be payable in the value in gold of 
the deposits made in the United States in paper; the said 
value to be determined by the premium on gold at New 
York. The Postmaster at New York, at 3 P. M. of every 
day except the first day of the week, shall telegraph to 
each of the appointed exchange offices, the rate of premi- 
um on gold at that hour, which rate shall be taken as the 
basis of conversion of money values for orders received 
and issued, until the receipt of the next similar telegram. 


DoMESTIC.—During last month 14,298,000 postal cards 
were issued from the Post-office Department on the re- 
quisitions of postmasters, a larger number than had ever 
before been issued in one month. In the first month of a 
fiscal year, it is stated, about one-eighth of the year's sup- 
ply is usually ordered, at which rate the issue for this 
year may be expeeted to be about 114,000,000. 

The floods in the Ohio river and its tributaries are sub- 
siding, while the lower Mississippi is rising gradually. 
Great apprehensions have been entertained at Memphis 
and below that point, and in some places crevasses have 
occurred, but up to the 11th inst. the damage from this 
cause had not been extensive. The amount of loss in the 
Ohio valley cannot yet be estimated, but it must be very 
great, as much wheat was swept away, and what remained 
in the fields was injured by long exposure to rain; while 
the growing corn in some places was entirely destroyed. 
So great a rise of the rivers at this season is not remem- 
bered cven by old residents, though they have sometimes 
been higher in the spring. While this section has been 
thus inundated, in the vicinity of St. Paul, Minn., and 
Madison, Wis., a severe drought has prevailed, and in 
parts of Alabama and Georgia both cotton and corn are 
reported an entire failure from the same cause. 

Gen. Crook, commander of that military department, 
has arrived in the Black Hills, and in pursuance of orders 
from the President and Generals Sherman and Sheridan, 
he has issued a special order requiring all miners or un- 


from the General Transatlantic Steamship Company a | authorized citizens to leave the country reserved in the 


promise to reduce the tariffs for freight and passengers 
destined for the Exhibition. The list of exhibitors will 
close on the r5th inst. 

PRUSSIA.—The Bishop of Paderborn, who was deposed 
from his functions by the law courts, and has since been 
‘‘interned’’ at Wesel, has left that place without permis- 
sion, and is said to have escaped to Holland. 

A waterspout is reported to have burst over the town of 
Kiru, in Rhenish Prussia, on the 5th inst., inundating the | 


Indian treaties, by or before the 15th inst. A military 
force has been dispatched to enforce the order, in case of 
opposition; but it is said that the miners have held meet- 
ings in different parts of the district, and decided to sub- 
mit and abandon their claims until they can lawfully re- 
sume them. Gen. Crook, in his order, suggests that they 
organize and agree upon some arrangement by which, 
whenever the country shall be properly opened, each may 
secure the benefit of the labor he has already expended. 
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